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a Memorabilia. | 


RARELY, indeed, do we pick up a number 
of the Journal of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture without finding some curious addi- 
tion to our knowledge, and since * N. and Q.’ 
exists for the diffusion of knowledge, especi- 
ally when it is unfamiliar, we need make 
no apology for directing attention to an 
attractive illustrated article on the Kestrel 
in the June issue, by Mr. W. P. Pycraft. 
Over large areas of Great Britain, the writer 
says, the Kestrel (Falco tinnunculus) is now 
the only member of the hawk ‘tribe that may 
be seen almost every day in the year. Those 
who live in the country know it well, but 
others may distinguish it at sight, even when 
seen for the first time, by its habit of check- 
ing flight and remaining suspended in mid- 
air as it surveys the ground below for sight 
of prey, motionless save for the rapid vibra- 
tion of the wings and tail. Hence its other 
name, the ‘‘ Windhover.”’ 

Had the diet of this maligned bird and, 
indeed, that of some other falcons, been 
better understood, they would not in the past 
have been regarded as ‘‘ vermin ’’ and re- 
lentiessly destroyed for alleged ravages on 
gan.>-preserves. Among the more under- 
standing estate owners and experienced game- 
keepers, it is realized that the policy of ex- 
termination is not justified; and, where a 
more enlightened attitude prevails, kestrels 
have been allowed to nest in the immediate 
neighbourhood of ‘the coops where pheasant 
chicks were being reared, and seldom has + 
chick been taken. The kestrel’s real attrac- 
tion to the rearing-field is furnished by the 
mice which gather there to eat the scattered 
grain. There is no justification for the 
policy of ruthless extermination. Despite 
an occasional lapse in the matter of game 
chicks, the kestrel, on balance, is of inestim- 
able value to farmer and game preserver 
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alike, since the bulk of its food consists of 
mice, young rats, voles, and many beetles in- 
jurious to crops. Having regard to the 
immense amount of damage done to corn- 
stacks by rats and mice, the destruction of 
kestrels is an act of folly. The gamekeeper 
has often been accused of upsetting the bal- 
ance of nature by his indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of ‘‘ vermin,’’ but it will not be the 
fault of close observers of the habits of 
hitherto suspected birds if he fails to learn 
discrimination. 


AN official announcement of the final dis- 

appearance of that golden sovereign 
which has comforted so many generations of 
English people and been almost an Imperial 
Palladium, is surely worthy of record in 
these pages. On June 14, 1933, Sir Robert 
Johnson, Deputy Master and Comptroller 
of the Royal Mint, speaking at a luncheon 
of the British Luncheon Club, said: ‘‘ So 
far as the Royal Mint is concerned, gold 
coinage as currency is for ever dead. After 
having struck at the Royal Mint, and its 
branches in the Dominions, something weil 
over 1,000,000,000 sovereigns, we feel we 
have well earned our rest.’’ Since the out- 
break of the Great War caused the with- 
drawal of all gold coins, many things have 
happened to gold, and it has long seemed 
improbable that it would ever again jingle, 
however sparsely, in our pockets. It has 
reached a value that precludes its use as 
currency, and so long as, in one form or 
another, it lies in the Bank of England as 
‘* backing ’’ for notes, we can sleep comfort- 
ably. Yet with its final disappearance from 
circulation, a vast chapter of the world’s 
life has receded into history. It had long 
been the only real money, silver and bronze 
being no more than tokens—that is to say, 
of an intrinsic value far below their nominal 
worth. 


EVER since the panic about the serious 
condition of the roof of Westminster 
Hall, caused by centuries of activity on the 
part of the so-called ‘‘ death-watch beetle,”’ 
architects have had this troublesome insect on 
the brain. A few bore-holes in the roof of 
an ancient church set them loudly clanging 
the tocsin and demanding new timbers. That 
much of this alarm is unnecessary was 
clearly brought out at the recent annual 
meeting of that admirable organisation, the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings. Sir Eric Maclagan, who presided, 
took the opportunity of pointing out that 
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unnecessary hah had been done to struc 


tures through panic and the idea that the | 
work of the destructive insect was going on | 


at the moment. It was almost impossible, 
he added, to find a piece of old woodwork 
that did not show marks of the beetle. 
report stated that the Society found people 
prepared to take up ‘the sound covering of 
roofs so that they might come at, and treat, 
timbers that as yet showed no structural dis 
tress. The Society viewed this procedure 
with alarm where old roofs were concerned. 
This warning was clearly needed, and 
although there are, no doubt, ancient church 
and other roofs requiring attention, we may 
hope that henceforward zeal in this matter 
may be tempered by caution. 


HISTORY of Parliament in thirty vol- 
umes sounds alarming, 
of struggle through Gibbon’s thousands of 


pages. This projected historical monument 
will, however, have the advantage over Gib- 


bon that probably a good deal of it will 
capable of being skipped. The proposal is 
that of the Committee on the History of 
Parliament (chairman, Lord Salisbury), 
which has been ‘‘ 
tee’s word—by the present Prime Minister. 
The work is ‘to be “‘ the life history of those 
who formed Parliament.’’ There will be full 
lists of the members of each House in each 


Parliament, the biographies of the members | 


of the Commons, and the deductions drawn 


from this raw material as to ‘the mind, in- | 


terests, and status of the Parliament men. 


is no need to insist upon the labour of such 


an undertaking. 
AN announcement of peculiar concern to 
learned specialists and of considerable 
interest to many outside that limited cate- 
gory, comes from the Cambridge University 
Press. This famous house will shortly pub- 
lish a ‘ History of the Vulgate in England, 
from Alcuin to Roger Bacon,’ by Dr. H. H. 
Glunz. This laborious undertaking takes the 


form of an inquiry into the text of some | 
English manuscripts of the Vulgate Gospel. | 
In explaining the alterations to which St. | 
the Middle | 


Jerome’s ‘text was subject in 
Ages, the author claims not only to have shed 
an entirely new light on the structure of 
Scholastic thought, but to have revealed 
clearly the successive stages in which, dur- 
ing the period of its formation, the Scholas- 
tic method of exegesis reached the English 
Church, 


and recalls days | 


instigated ’’—the Commit- | 


‘Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


PARODIES OF ‘ CHEVY CHASE,’ 
1690 - 1847. 


(NE would have to travel very far indeed 
before finding a poem which had _in- 
spired so many parodies as ‘ Chevy Chase.’ 
Twenty-seven are here recorded. Most are 
political satires, though one (No. 6) seems 
| to have been intended as a serious poem. The 
most famous is that of Philip, Duke of 
‘The Drinking Match,’ which has 
while other 
William of 


The | 


Wharton, 
come down 'to us in two forms, 
parodies include satires on 

Orange; the Duke of Marlborough; Colley 
Cibber ; Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of 
George II, for his scandalous conduct at the 
birth of George III; Carteret and the War 
of the Austrian Succession; George Bubb 
Dodington and James Ralph; and on tthe 
Reform Bill of 1832. Most of the parodies 
are clever, but only seven out of the total 
number are ascribed to authors: Philip, 
Duke of Wharton; Nahum Tate; John 
Mottley; ‘‘ Westley ”’ Ashley Cowper; 
Canning; and ‘‘ Mercer.’’ One (No. 13) 
has been ascribed to Gay, but in error, if 
any faith is to be placed on an inscription 
on a manuscript copy in the British Museum. 
Except on three occasions 1 have only ad- 


| mitted into this list parodies which begin 
It will be history hitherto untouched. There | 


with the opening words of ‘ Chevy Chase.’ 


‘King William’s Triumph, being an 
| Excellent new Ballad of his Glorious 
Atchievements since his Landing. To the 


Tune of Cheviot Chase.’ 1689-90. 

B.M. Lansdowne MS. 852.f.98-99. Another 
copy, from this MS., dated 1863, Add. om 
30,381. f.225. 

God prosper long our Noble Will 
Our safetys_to defend 

The Lord in Heaven preserve him still 
And may his Life ne’re end. 


. ‘The Belgick Boar. A New Song to ye 
Old Tune of Chevy Chase.’ 1695. 

Add. MS. 31152.f.14b-15a; Roxburghe 
Ballads, ii. 437. Roxburghe Collection, ii. 
| 26-27. Lindsay, 429. 

God prosper long our Noble King, 

Our hopes and Wishes all; 

A fatal Landing late there did, 
| In Devonshire befal, 


[This satire against King William was 
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rigidly suppresed. Reprinted, ‘ Ancient | 
Songs from the Time of King Henry the | 


Third, to the Revolution.’ London: John- 


son: 1790, pp. 3507-314]. 


3. ‘A New Ballad Call’d the Greenwich 
Hunting-Match. To the Tune of Chevy 
Chase.’ ?1700. 

Lindsay, 428. 


God prosper long our noble King, 
And send him quickly o’er; 
And also keep young Chevalier, 

Still on the other shore. 

4, ‘A new song upon a new Subject to be 
sung or said as the maggot bites. Calculated 
for all sorts of Sobriety or Ebriety. By T. 
B. a Rum Duke. Tune of, London is a fine 
Town.’ 

B.M. 11621.1.1(5d); B.M. 11621.1.1(5g). 

God prosper long our king and queen, 
and the wise parliament, 

for putting down ungodly drams, 
which did us much torment. 

[Written in lines of seven feet, here 
divided, and in stanzas of four long lines. | 


5. Parody without title or date. 
Add. M.S. 28095.f.35. Late 17th or early 
18th century. 
God prosper long our noble king, 
our wives will slaue us all 
A wofull dinner once wee hadd 
The sprats they was so small. 
[Written in stanzas of eight lines. | 


6. ‘A Congratulatory Poem To His 
Royal Highness Prince George of Denmark, 
Lord High Admiral of Great Britain, upon 
the Glorious Successes at Sea. By N. Tate 
Esq.; Poet-Laureat to her Majesty. To 
which is added A Happy Memorable Song, 
on the Fight near Audenarde, between the 
Duke of Marlborough and Vendome, &c.° 
London: Printed by Henry Hills, in Black- 
fryars, near the Water-side. 1708. 

16 pp., p. 1 title: pp. 2-10, ‘ A Congratu- 
latory Poem’; pp. 11-13, Postscript (in 
prose, by N. Tate): pp. 14-16, ‘A Happy 
Memorable Ballad, On the Fight near 
Audenarde (etc.).’’ Oudenarde was fought 
in July, 1708. 

God prosper our gracious Queen, 

Our lives and safeties all, 
A wofull fight of late there did 
Near Audenarde befal. 

[The ballad is noted by E. K. Broadus, 
‘The Poets Laureat in England,’ Oxford, 
1921, where it is claimed to be of interest 
“because it anticipates by four years 
Addison’s essays on ‘ Chevy Chase’ in the 


Spectator,’’ the author evidently being un- 
aware of predecessors. | 

6a. ‘ A Happy Memorable Ballad, On the 
Fight near Audenarde, between the Duke of 
Marlborough, of Great Britain, and the Duke 
of Vendome of France. As also tthe strange 
and wonderful Manner how the Princes of 
the Blood-Royal of France were found in a 
wood. In allusion to The Unhappy Memor- 
able Song, commonly call’d Chevy Chace.’ 
London: Printed by J. Bradford, at the 
Bible in Fetter Lane. 

| This is the broadside form of the above. 
B.M., ‘ Bagford Ballads,’ ii. 104.] 


6b. ‘A Happy Memorable Ballad, On the 
Fight near Audenarde, between the Duke of 
Marlborough, of Great Britain, and the Duke 
of Vendome of France. . . . In allusion to 
the Unhappy Memorable Song, commonly 
call’d Chevy Chase.’ London: 1708. 

| Another broadside. B.M., ‘ Bagford Bal- 
lads,’ i. 393. The ballad was reprinted in 
‘Wit and Mirth’ (1719) (with music), vi. 
4-7. 

7. ‘A New Ballad (against a disadvan- 
tageous Peace). To the Old Tune of Chevy- 
Chase.” London, Printed in the Year 1711. 
Price 1d. 

B.M. 112.£.44(27). 

God prosper long this free-born Isle, 
And make to Britons known! 

To talk of Peace is scarce worth While 
Unless ’*tis Good or None. 


[Reprinted in ‘ A Pill to Purge State 


Melancholy,’ London. 1715, pp. 48-51: and 
‘The Jacobite Relics of Scotland,’ ed. 
James Hogg. Edinburgh, 1819. 2 vols., i. 
382. | 

8. ‘To the Tune of Chivy-Chace.’ [e. 
1712. } 


God bless our Gracious Sovereign Anne; 
I mean for to rehearse 

The noble Actions if I can, 
Of her Great Men, in Verse. 


[Reprinted in ‘A Pill to Purge State 
Melancholy,’ London, 1715, pp. 127-131.] 


9. ‘ Duke upon Duke: An Excellent new 
Ballad. To the Tune of, Chevy Chase.’ 


(1st line): 
To Lordlings proud IT tune my lay. 
(Last Stanza) : 
Now God preserve our gracious king, 
And grant his nobles all 
May learn this lesson from Duke Nic 
That pride will have a fall. 


[Reprinted, ‘Gay’s Poems,’ Vol. ii. in 
‘The Works of the English Poets,’ ed. S. 
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Johnson, 1779, Vol. xli. 198-203; 1790 edn. 
Vol. xxxvii. 200-205. Johnson notes, ‘‘ This 
humorous Ballad is ascribed to Mr. Gay on 
conjecture only. It is among the Miscel- 
lanies published by Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope; 
is there marked as not the Dean’s; and has 
never been considered as Mr. Pope’s. N.”’ 
The 1747 edition of the ‘ Miscellanies ’ is re- 


ferred to; the ballad is not included among | 


the doubtful poems of Gay by G. C. Faber, 
‘ Poetical Works of Gay,’ Oxford, 1926 
(vide Preface, xxiv, xxvii), as “ certainly 
not by Gay.’’] 

Qa. ‘An Excellent Old Ballad, called 
Pride will have a fall, As set forth in the 
True and Delectable History of the deadly 
Strife between the Dukes of Guise and Lan- 
castere which fell out in the Reign of 
Richard Coeur de Lion.’ 
Blare on London Bridge. 

B.M. 1871.f.3(25). 
(Last Stanza) : 

God save the King and send more Wit 
Unto his nobles all, 

To learn this lesson from Duke Nic 
That Pride will have a fall. 

[A variant of No. 9. The incident took 
place 14 Aug. 1720. ] 


9b. ‘ Duke upon Duke, An Excellent New | 
Set to Musick by Mr. | 


( ) Ballad. 
Holdecumbe. 
B.M. 11621.1.i(18e). 


10. ‘ An Answer to Duke upon Duke; &c. 
With a Key. Set to Musick by the same 
Hand.’ [i.e. Mr. Holdecumbe.] London: 
Printed by F. Clifton, 
Kings in the Old-Bailey ; where may be had 
the right and true Duke upon Duke. 

B.M. 11621.1.1(18f). 

(1st line): 
Thou Pope; oh Popery burning hot. 
(Stanza 15): 
When thou, for all thy taunts and flouts 
to Tune of Chivey Chase... 
(Last Stanza) : 
So God preserve the Prince that Reigns, 
thou ne’er hadst blab’d my fall; 
Had i not full as little Brains, 
as Tewkesbury Mustard-ball. 

11. ‘The Drinking Match. A new Ballad 
in Imitation of Chevy-Chase. By a Person 
of Quality.’ Dublin: Printed by Thomas 
Hume, in Smock-alley. 1722. 

God prosper long our noble king, 
And likewise Edenhall, 

A doleful drinking Bout, I sing, 
There lately did befall. 


[See post, 11a, 11b. The author was 


Printed for J. | 


against the Four | 


| Philip Wharton, Duke of Wharton, only 


| son of Thomas, Marquis of Wharton (1648- 
| 1715). Born 1698, Jacobite, created Duke of 
| Wharton 1718, outlawed 1729, and died in 
| Catalonia 1731. ] 


lla. ‘The Drinking Match. An Imitata. 
tion of Chevy Chace. By the Duke of Whar- 


| ton.’ Edinburgh. Printed and sold by 
several Booksellers in Town. 1728. (Price 
| 1 Penny.) 


B.M. 11631.aaa.56. Pp. 8. 


11b. ‘ The Drinking Match, A New Bal- 
lad in Imitation of Chevy Chace. By a 
| Person of Quality.’ Dublin: Re-printed by 
| James Hoey and George Faulkner, at the 
| Pamphlet-shop in Skinner-Row, opposite the 
| Tholsel. mMpCcxxIx. 
B.M. 839.m.23(170). 
[This version of the ballad, 11-11b, re- 
| printed in E. Curll, ‘ Whartoniana,’ Lon- 
| don, 1727, p. 19; in ‘ The Poetical Works of 
| Philip, Late Duke of Wharton,’ 2 vols., Lon- 
don [ ?1731], i. 19-26; and in ‘ The Charmer 
| A Choice Collection of Songs, Scots and 
| Engish,’ 2nd edn., Edinburgh, 1752. Pp. 
140-142 (following ‘ Chevy Chase,’ pp. 132- 
| 140). Also reprinted in J. R. Robinson, 
| ‘ Philip Duke of Wharton,’ London: Low 
1896. Appendix B., pp. 262-266). 


| lic. ‘A True and Lamentable Ballad 
| 


| call’d The EKarl’s Defeat, To the Tune of 
Chevy Chase.’ 
God prosper long from being broke 
The Luck of Edenhall! 
A doleful drinking bout I sing, 
There lately did befall. 

| [A variant of the preceding. Printed in 
| James Ralph’s ‘ Miscellaneous Poems by 
Several Hands,’ London, 1729, pp. 55 et seq; 
and in W. Hutchinson, ‘ History of Cumber- 
| land. 2 vols. 1794, i. 281-2. The first two 
| lines are quoted by D. and S. Lysons, 
| ‘Magna Britannia,’ 5 vols. (1816) IV. 
cecix., with a coloured plate of the ‘‘ Luck ” 
itself, a drinking-glass belonging to the Mus- 
graves of Edenhall, Cumberland, and its 
leather case. The ballad is recorded in the 
life of Wharton in Walpole’s ‘ Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Authors,’ edn. of 1806, 5 
vols., iv. 138. It is also printed in J. Rit- 
son’s ‘ English Songs’ (1783), ii. 50, and 
| in the Reliquary (January, 1879), xix. 147-9. 
| One of the two versions is referred to in 
| one of Anthony Alsop’s Latin odes to Sir 
| John Dolben (1684-1756), Odarum Libri Duo, 
= Pt. ii. No. xxiv., pp. 7980. The 
second verse of this opens with a reference 
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——_ 


to ‘‘Cheviae campos” (‘ Chevy Chase ’). 


Alsop died in 1726, the odes not being printed | 


until 1752. The date of composition of the 


ballad was probably 1720-1722. For the de- | 


tails in this paragraph, and the record of 
No. 11, I am indebted to correspondence 
in the Times Literary Supplement, March 
3, 17, and 24, 1932, between Mr. Percy 
Dopett and Mr. Cuartes R. BeEarp]. 


12. John Mottley (and Thomas Cooke), 
‘Penelope, A Dramatic Opera.’ 
Little Theatre in the Haymarket, 8, 9, 17 
May, 1728. Ptd. London: 1728. 

P. 27. Song iv. 

God prosper long our Noble King; 

Our Lives and Safetys all; 
While poor John Hopkins thou dost sing 
Of Pen, and sadly brawl. 

13. ‘An Ode for the New Year. Written 
by Colley Cibber, Esq. ; Poet Laureat.’ [Lon- 
don: 1751]. 

B.M. C.40. m.10(176); Add. MS., 28095. 


Prod. The | 


of George II. The birth was rendered 
notorious by ‘the misconduct of the Prince 
of Wales, who was ordered to leave St. 
James’s]. 


An Excel- 


15. ‘ Safety and Tranquillity. 
Chivey 


lent new Ballad. To the Tune of 
Chase.’ 
B.M. Lansdowne MS. 852. f. 216-7. 


God prosper long our Noble King 
And Ministers soe wise 

T’ll tell you how they did atchieve 
A Costly Enterprise. 


[ With reference to Carteret and the War 


| of the Austrian Succession ]. 


f.69; Add. MS. 28253. f. 27b (dated 1730-1). | 


God prosper long our gracious K——g 
Now sitting on the Throne 

Who leads the Nation in a String 
And governs all but One. 

[A parody both on ‘ Chevy Chase’ and 
Colley Cibber. Cibber produced an official 
‘Ode to his Majesty, for the New Year, 
1730/31.’ B.M. 11630. c. 9(8). A writer 
in‘ N. and Q.,’ 2S. x. 1, suggested that the 
author was John Gay, reprinting the bal- 
lad from the broadside edition. But on the 
back of the copy in Add. MS., 28095. f. 69, 
is the contemporary inscription ‘‘ Westley’s 
Ode for Cibber,’’ Westley being the author. 
C. C. Faber reprinted the ballad in his edi- 
tion of Gay’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ Oxford, 
1926, pp. 653-4, but, doubting the ascription 
to Gay, placed it among the doubtful poems. 
Faber does not seem to have been aware of 
the B.M. ascription]. 


14. ‘An Excellent new Ballad. 
Tune of Chevy Chase.’ 

B.M. 11621. i. 4b. 
Add. MS. 31152. f. 13 (ptd.); Add. MS. 
37684. f. 28b; Egerton MS. 1717. f. 66 (ptd) ; 
Add. MS. 28095. f. 41; Lansdowne MS. 852. 
f. 176-7. 

God prosper long our Noble king, 

His turks and Germans all, 

A wofull Christ’ning late there did 

In James’s House befall. 


[A Satire on the birth of a child to the | 


Prince of Wales, probably the birth of 
George III in 1737, son of Frederick Louis, 


| Neighbours in ‘the Country.’’ 


16. ‘ Right overcomes Might—Or the Mon- 
ster’s Overthrow—To the Tune of Chevy 
Chase. By A(shley) Cowper.’ 

B.M. Add. MS. 28101. f. 16. 

God prosper long our Noble king, 
Our Lives and Safeties all, 
Between a Monster and a Man, 

A Battle did befall. 

[MS. note at top: ‘ This is an Account 
of a Squabble that fell out between two 
Ashley Cow- 


| per was Clerk of the Parliaments, fl. 1745. 


To the | 


17. Parody without title. Harl. MS. 


7316. f. 19. 

God prosper long our noble King, 
Our Lives and Fortunes all, 

A Wofull preachment once there did 
In Mamble Church befall. 

I preached al! the Livelong Day, 
Repentance to a Sinner, 

But I’le preach there no more I swear, 
For they gave me no dinner. 


[In one eight-line stanza]. 


18. ‘The Lord’s Lamentation; or, The 
Whittington Defeat.’ London: Printed for 
John Litchfield, near the Admiralty. (Price 
Six-pence). 

B.M. C.57. g.7(18) : Roxburghe Collection, 
iii. 440. 


God prosper long, our noble King! 
Our Lives and safeties all; 
A woeful House-Race late there did 
At Whittington befal. 
[ Whittington in Lichfield. This parody 
introduces internal rhymes in the third lines 
of most stanzas]. 


19. ‘A Ballad. To the Tune of Chevy 
Chase.’ London: Printed for H. Carpenter 
in Fleet Street. M.pcc.xLix. (Price Six- 
pence). 

B.M. C.57. g.7(26), with MS. notes by 


Prince of Wales (1707-1751), and grandson | Horace Walpole. 
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God prosper long our Patriot Cause, 
Our Scribe and Speakers all; 

A woefull sad Mistake did late 
At Hammersmith befall. 

[A Satire upon George Bubb Dodington 
(1691-1762) and James Ralph (? 1705-62), a 
miscellaneous writer, born in Pennsylvania, 
who accompanied Franklin to England, and 
remained. Attacked Pope in a coarse satire, 
1728, and won a place in ‘ The Dunciad.’ | 


20. ‘ A Parody upon the Famous Battle 
of Chevy Chase.’ |c. 1750]. 

God prosper long our noble king, 

Our lives and safeties all! 
What woeful discord once there did 
In Britain’s isle befall! 

[Signed ‘‘ W.Y.W.’’ Reprinted in ‘ The 
New Foundling Hospital for Wit.’ 2nd edn. 
London, 1768. 4 parts. i. 82-92. See No. 
23. 1st edition not seen]. 


21. ‘The Middlesex Election (December, 
1768). To the Tune of ‘‘ Chevy Chace.’ ’ 

God prosper long our noble king, 

And eke his subjects too; 
And grant such deeds as now I sing 
We never more may rue. 

In ‘The New Foundling Hospital for 
Wit,’ Part III. London: 1769, pp. 55-8. 

22. ‘Surry Triumphant: or the Kentish- 
Mens Defeat. A New Ballad; being a 
Parody on Chevy-Chace.’ London: Printed 
for J. Johnson, No. 72, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. 1773. 

God prosper long our harvest-work, 

Our rakes and hay-carts all! 
An ill-turn’d cricket match there did 
At Bishopsbourn befall. 

[Reprinted in ‘ A Select Collection of 
Poems,’ ed. John Nichols. London: 1782. 
8 vols. viii. 45-55. A reply to the above 
poem, ‘ The Kentish Cricketers; A Poem.’ 
By John Burnby, Canterbury, 1773, is not 
an imitation of ‘ Chevy Chace.’ ] 


23. ‘The Anti-Jacobin.’ March 19, 1798. 
No. xix. 

God prosper long our Noble King 
Our lives and safeties all, 

A woeful story late there did 
In Britain’s Isle befall. 

[This begins at all events by being a 
parody not of ‘ Chevy Chase’ itself, but of 
a parody of ‘ Chevy Chase’ that published 
in ‘The New Foundling Hospital for Wit,’ 
2nd edn. 1768. See No. 20 ante]. 

24. ‘ Waterloo, in Imitation of Chevy 
Chase, with other Pieces.’ Printed at the 
Forest:Press, By, and For T. Brown. 1820. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





God prosper long our Noble King, 
Our lives and safeties all, 
A woeful battle late there did 
Near Brussels Town befal. 
B.M. 11650. e. 5(4). [With an inscription 
on the title, ‘““ By Mercer.’’ | 
25. ‘ The Excise-man’s 
Tune of Chevy Chase.’ 
God prosper long our noble selves, 
Our wives and children all, 
And grant, in pits of wayward elves 
Nor we, nor they, may fall. 
[Reprinted in ‘The Universal Songster, 


Disaster, to the 


or Museum of Mirth.’ London: 1832. iii. 
209]. 
26. ‘ The New Chevy Chase.’ [ Reform 


Bill Elections in Edinburgh, 1832]. 


xod prosper long our noble King 
Our lives and safeties all; 

Some dreadful battles late there was 
Fought in St. Stephen’s Hall. 


B.M. 808. m. 16(5). 


27. ‘ A Ballad of Chevy Chase.’ = (Lin- 
colnshire Election Squib. ? Lincoln, ?1847), 
It fell about the Whitsuntide 
When folk make holiday, 
A woeful fight there did befal 
In Epworth town one day. 


[This parody begins with a parody of the 
first two lines of one of the Otterburn bal- 
lads, and passes on to parody ‘ Chevy Chase 
throughout]. 

B.M. 1870. d. 1(101). 


Dovucias Hamer. 


“THE FAIR THIEF.’ 
N ‘The Life of Oliver Goldsmith’ (Lon- 
don, 1837, ii., 212-214) James Prior re- 
prints a poem, ‘ The Fair Thief,’ which he 
states had been claimed in England for 
Charles Wyndham, Earl of Egremont, and 
in Ireland for Goldsmith. He says further: 


Its Irish history is as follows. About the 
year 1769, or 1770, a Mr. Robert Nugent, from 
Westmeath, a relation it is believed of Lord 
Clare, being in London, received a copy of 
it from Goldsmith, who had written the lines 
upon a young lady, their mutual acquaintance, 
whom the former particularly admired. This 
gentleman on his return to Ireland some time 
afterwards, met his death by accident, when 
this among others papers fell into the hands 
of a person living in the house, but uncon- 
nected with the family, and thence passing 


| into those of others, came at length into pos- 


session of the late Mr. Edkins, of Dublin. He 
published it in a collection of the inedited 
Irish poetry The claim for Goldsmith 
will be at once disproved if it be found in 
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print before 1757; it resembles his livelier man- | 
ner, and appears to come from a practised | 
pen, having more finish than an occasional | 
writer of verses, if Lord Egremont was really 
such, would probably give it. 

‘The Fair Thief’ has an interesting his- | 
tory. It appeared first in the Gentleman’s | 
Magazine for December, 1746 (xvi. 665) as 
follows : 


The Thief. 

I Teil, with equal truth and grief, 

That Little C...’s an errant thief; 

Before the urchin well could go, 

She stole the whiteness of the snow, 

And more—that whiteness to adorn, 

She stole the blushes of the morn; 

Stole all the softness aether pours 

On primrose buds in vernal show’rs. 

There’s no repeating all her wiles, 

She stole the graces winning smiles; 

*Twas quickly seen, she robb’d the sky 

To plant a star in either eye; 

She pilfer’d orient pearl for teeth, 

And stole the cow’s ambrosial breath; 

The cherry steep’d in morning dew 

Gave moisture to her lips, and ‘hue. 

These were her infant spoils, a store 

To which, in time, she added more; 

At twelve she stole from Cyprus’ queen 

Her air and love-commanding mien; 

Stole Juno’s dignity, and stole 

From Pallas sense, to charm the soul; 

She sung—amaz’d the syrens heard, 

And to assert their voice appear’d; 

She play’d—the muses from their hill 

Wonder’d who thus had stole their skill; 

Apollo’s wit was next her prey, 

And then, the beam that lights the day; 

While Jove, her pilferings to crown, 

Pronoune’d these beauties all her own; 

Pardon’d her crimes, and prais’d her art, 

And t’other day, she stole—my heart. 

Cupid! if lovers are thy care, 

Revenge thy vot’ry on this fair; 

Do justice on her stolen charms, 

And let her prison be—my arms. 

This was reprinted in the Scots Magazine for 
the same month and year (viii. 575). 

The poem next appeared in the London 
Magazine for January, 1747 (xvi. 48) under 
the title ‘The Fair Thief,’ and with con- 
siderable alteration. The ‘‘ errant thief ’’ 
was ‘ Betsy S——”? instead of ‘“‘ Little 
C—.”’ and the beginning couplet was used 
as a refrain after ‘the first three stanzas: 


I tell, and tell with truth and grief, 
That Betsy S— is a thief. 
Before the urchin well could go, 
She stole the whiteness of the snow; 
And more—that whiteness to adorn, 
She stole the blushes of the morn; 
Stole ali the sweetness aether sheds, 
On primrose-buds and violet beds. 
T tell, and tell with truth and grief, 
That Betsy S— is a thief. 


There are several other changes, too many 
to give in full. They are important, how- 
ever, because they show the various sources 
of the later reprints. The poem was given 
in ‘ Muse’s Choice’ (printed for R. Whit- 
worth, London, 1754, pp. 137-138; third edi- 
tion, 1759, pp. 141-142) and was evidently 
taken from the London Magazine. There 


| were several more drastic changes, some coup- 


lets being omitted, besides the refrain at the 


| end of the stanzas, along with the first two 
| lines, which really give the key to the whole 


poem. But—and this is a significant fact, 
since it shows that whoever altered the pro- 
duction knew both versions—the eighth line 
of the third stanza is identical with that 
given in the Gentleman’s Magazine. The 
next reprint was in the European Magazine 
for January, 1785 (vii. 63) and was taken 
from ‘ Muse’s Choice.’ It was here said to 
be ‘‘ By the late Earl of Egremont ”’ (Charles 
Wyndham). Its sixth appearance was in 
“The Miscellaneous Works of John Taylor ’ 
(Limerick, 1787, pp. 128-129). This version 
is like that of the London Magazine except 
that the name ‘‘ Chloe ’”’ is used instead of 
‘Betsy S——’”’ (or the earlier ‘“‘ little 
C——’’). The end quatrain is omitted en- 
tirely. 

Joshua Edkins was the first editor to attri- 
bute the production to Goldsmith, in his 
‘Collection of Poems, Mostly Original, by 
Several Hands’ (Dublin, 1789, ii. 87-88). 
His version is similar to that of the London 
Magazine except that, while the first two 
lines are retained, they are omitted as a re- 
frain. ‘‘ Chloe’’ is again used for ‘‘ Betsy 
S——.’’ The form of the poem is similar to 
that in the Gentleman’s Magazine, but in- 
cludes the textual changes of the one in the 
London Magazine. This would suggest that 
Edkins used an independent copy for the Tay- 
lor version, and those of ‘ Muse’s Choice ’ 
and Eurepean Magazine are incomplete. 
Thomas Park later reprinted the poem in 
his edition of Horace Walpole’s ‘ A Cata- 
logue of the Royal and Noble Authors of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland’ (5 vols., 
London, 1806, iv. 301). He stated that it 


| had been attributed to the Earl of Egre- 


mont. but discredited the idea that he wrote 
it. The incomplete version has since been 
included in John Austen’s charming ‘Rogues 
in Porcelain’ (London, 1924, pp. 43-44) as 
“cs Anon So ¢¢ 17—.”’ 

Joshua Edkins, the editor who ascribed 


| the poem to Goldsmith, was keeper of the 


Dublin library of curiosities (D. J. O’ Donog- 


| hue, ‘The Poets of Ireland,’ Dublin, 1912, 
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p. 130). He states that he got this informa- 
tion from ‘‘ Orange, a Political Rhapsody ”’ 
(supposed to have been written by John Gif- 
fard). In Edkins’s ‘ Collection’ there are 
four other poems said not to have been pub- 
lished in their author’s works. One is Dr. 
Johnson’s ‘‘ Verses Written at the Request 


of a Gentleman to whom a lady had given | 
a Sprig of Myrtle ’’ (i. 16—under a slightly | 


different title) which had appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine in 1768 (xxxiii. 439) 
and was actually his work. Two poems are 
attributed to William Hayley, of which one 
‘*Ennui’’ (i. 264-267) is definitely known 
as his, since it had appeared in the Gentle- 


man’s Magazine under title ‘ A Charm for | 


Ennui”’ (liii, 693). The other ‘‘ Epitaph 


on Mrs. Catherine Pelham ”’ (i. 64) may well | 


have been his also, since the “ Memoirs ’ are 
full of just such efforts written upon his 
friends. 
of Henry the Eighth, spoken by a Warring- 
ton Student ’’ (i. 89-91) is credited to Mrs. 
Barbauld. Here again there is no reason 


to doubt the editor’s word, for the lady was | 


yet living, and, as a matter of fact, lived for 
thirty-six years afterward. She taught at 
Palgrave at her husband’s boarding school, 
where plays were performed at the end of 
the summer session, and where, according to 
her biographer, Lucy Aikin (‘ Works of 
Anna Laetitia Barbauld,’ London, 18285, i., 
xxvii) upon her principally devolved ‘‘ to- 
gether with the contrivance of dresses and 
decorations, and the composition of  pro- 
logues, epilogues, and interludes—the instruc- 
tion of the young exhibitors in the art of 
declamation.’’ Before her marriage, Mrs. 


Barbauld lived fifteen years at Warrington, | 


where her father was classical master in an 
academy, and where she doubtless took ‘the 
same interest in things dramatic. 
her suitors was an Irishman, Archibald Ham- 


ilton Rowan, who, while being rusticated, | 
was sent to Warrington (Grace A. Oliver, | 


‘ Tales, Poems and Essays,’ by Anna Laetitia 
Barbauld, Boston, 1884, xxiv.). Through 


him in some way Edkins might have se- | 


cured Mrs. Barbauld’s poem. 


An argument which might be advanced in | 
favour of Goldsmith’s authorship of ‘ The | 


Fair Thief ’ 
at the end of the poem: 

And let her prison be—my arms, 
a device of which there are over a dozen 
instances in his work. It is one of the 


memorable features of ‘ An Elegy on that 
Glory of her Sex, Mrs. Mary Blaize,’ and 


The fourth, ‘‘ Prologue to the Play | 


One of | 


is the slight turn of meaning | 


| ‘An Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog. 
| According to John Forster (‘The Life and 

Times of Oliver Goldsmith,’ 2nd ed., Lon- 
don, 1854, i. 10, from Percy) the poet’s 
sister stated that he commenced “‘ to scribble 
| verses when he could scarcely write.’’ He 
wrote verses at Edgeworthstown in Longford 
(Prior I, 35) when only thirteen or fourteen 
years old. When ‘The Fair Thief’ first 
appeared (in December, 1745) Goldsmith had 
been at Trinity College, Dublin, for a year 
and a half, since he entered 'there 11 June, 
1744, aged 15, according to Austin Dobson 
| (‘ Oliver Goldsmith. a Memoir,’ New York, 
1899, p. 13). In 1747 he was selling street 
ballads at the sign of the Rein-deer in Mount- 
rath Court “for five shillings a head” 
(ibid. pp. 17-18). 

William Collins and other eighteenth-cen- 
tury poets cut their literary teeth on the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (which evidently wel- 
| comed young writers), and there is no rea- 
son why such an inveterate rhymster as Gold 
smith should not have done the same. Prior 
thinks that if the ballad was written earlier 
than 1757, it rules out Goldsmith as the 
author. But that does not necessarily fol- 
low. Robert Nugent was from the County 
of Westmeath, Goldsmith’s parental home 
(Prior, i. 39, and ii. 212) and the poem, even 
if written much earlier, might have been 
given to Nugent later, because the subject was 
a mutual acquaintance. Whether ‘ The Fair 
Thief’ is Goldsmith’s or not, it is of in- 
terest as having been attributed to him so 
short a time—only fifteen years—after his 
| death. 

It may be noted that the theme of ‘ The 
Fair Thief’ is from ‘Timon of Athens,’ 
IV, iii., the similarity of which to Anacreon 
Ode XX has been noted by Edwin Reed 
(‘ Francis Bacon Our Shakespeare,’ p. 176). 


Marton H. AppinerTon. 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


EAST WINDOW OF 


ST. MARGARET’S, WESTMINSTER. 


THE tradition of the origin of this window 

needs no repetition. It was first pub- 
| lished in 1761 in Thomas Wilson’s ‘ The 
| Ornaments of Churches Considered.’ (There 
is in the British Museum a copy of this im- 
portant work interleaved and with copious 
emendations and additions but no_ second 
| edition appears to have been published). 
Wilson’s account has been followed by nearly 
‘every other writer on St. Margaret’s down 
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| other 


share the inability to give the ultimate auth- | 


ority for the tradition. One historian how- 
ever introduces a new note. James Peller 
— in his Londinium Redivivum (1807, 
Vol. iv, p. 124) states—again without giv- 
ing peal authority — that the window was 

“ captured from the Dutch ’’’ but this asser- 
tion, which if true would upset the com- 
monly accepted theory of the formal pre- 
sentation of the window to ‘the English 
Court by Ferdinand and Isabella, has been 
ignored by later writers. There is a print 
dated 1768 of the window in the Vetusta 
Monumenta, published by the Society of 
Antiquaries, which also follows Wilson in 
identifying the figures in the lowest lights 
as King Henry VII and his Queen Elizabeth 
of York. This view is not supported by those 
modern writers who would assign the win- 
dow to an English school of glass painters. 


(See Prof. W. R. Lethaby’s ‘ Westminster 
Abbey Re-examined,’ 1925, p. 179; and the 
article on ‘Barnard Flower, the King’s 


Glazier,’ in ‘ N. and Q.,’ 12 S. iv. 247); but 


| chase of the same Mr. 
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gentlemen of the Vestry had been to 
see an antient painted window in the old 
chapel at Copt Hall in Essex belonging to— 
Conyers esq. and offering to treat for the pur- 
Conyers had askt five 
hundred pounds for the window, stone, and 
iron work belonging thereto, the parish to re- 
move the same at their own expense: Resolved 
that the Churechwardens be and they are 
hereby empowered to treat for and purchase 
the said window and the appurts belonging to 


| the same. 


Meeting, 24 July, 
Peirson acquainted 


1758: Mr. Churchward 
this Committee that he 


| with his partner Mr. Cheere had purchased the 


it is worth noting that Wilson was Curate- 


in-Charge of St. Margaret’s during the 


period that covered the purchasing of the | 


window and the writing of his book; and 
it may well be therefore that his account was 
the one communicated by the vendor of the 
window. Prints in the Crace Supplement- 
ary Collection in the British Museum show 


wide differences in the style of coronet worn | 


by the male royal effigy, as though this light 
had been broken and carelessly restored ; and 
this point should be borne in mind before 
arguments are based on the style of coronet 
now existing in the window. 
good description of the window in Mrs. J. 
FE. Sinclair’s 


There is a | 


‘ History and Description of | 


the Windows of tthe Parish Church of the | ‘ 


House of Commons’ (1895); and a useful 
summary of the various theories of its origin, 
and of the identification of the royal por- 
traits, will be found in a paper read in St. 
Margaret’s on 14 Dec., 1929, by Mr. G. J. 
B. Fox. and printed in the Transactions of 
the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society, Vol. x, 
Pt. i, pp. xxv-xxviii. 

I have kind permision to copy the original 
record in the Church Minutes of the trans- 
action by which the window came into pos- 
session of St. Margaret’s. This record has 
not been reproduced before :— 

Meetings of the Committee for eee 
the works in St. Margaret’s Church 

Meeting, 12 July, 1758: The Chnrehwardens 
acquainted the Committee that they with some 


painted window at Copt Hall of John Conyers 
esq. for the sum of four hundred guineas 
and had paid him one hundred guineas in part 
of the said purchase and that. they were to 
have in with the said window the stone 
frame, iron work, grate and appurts there- 
unto belonging. 

Meeting, 5 August, 1758: The Churchwar- 
dens acquainted this Committee that they had 
paid John Conyers esq. the further sum of 
three hundred guineas in full for the painted 
window etc., and that the workmen were pre- 
paring to take down the same. 


G. W. 
BARBECUE (s.v, ‘ Memorabilia’; clxiv. 
253).—Roasting an ox whole was men- 
tioned as part of the bicentenary celebration 
of Josiah Spode the elder, but has the art 
of doing this successfully been preserved in 
England? Similar centenary of this potter, 
Nov. 13 and 14, 1833, is the sole record I 
have of such a barbecue, while the roasting 
of whole animals has long been practiced in 
the United States, and to-day so-called ‘‘bar- 
becue sandwiches ’’ are offered at roadside 
stands here. 

Professor Mary Johnston, in the Classical 
Weekly, March 16, 1931, vol. xxiv. 142-143, 
says that the imitation and real barbecue 

‘roasted overnight over glowing coals’ 
owe their favour to the highly sonsemed 
sauce or “dip’’ with which the roasting 
meat is constantly basted. This is made 
according to traditional recipes, and the 
secrets of its composition are often jealously 
guarded by expert cooks. The sauce was 
similarly important to the Romans, accord- 
ing to Martial 7.27 ’’; but the details given 
there, in Pliny the Elder, and incidentally 
in sundry Latin poets, would doubtless take 
too much space to report here. After not- 
ing the necessity of pepper and spices dur- 
ing 'the Middle Ages, she concludes: ‘‘ This 
must have been true at Rome as well. To 
these considerations, probably, was due the 
popularity of a highly seasoned barbecue 
and the like. RockINcHAM. 


WRIGHT. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


AVID GARRICK. — In editing the 

letters of David Garrick I have en- 
countered several miscellaneous 
which, after considerable searching, I must 
confess myself unable to identify. May I 
therefore take this opportunity to submit 
them ‘to your readers ?— 
1. Tea 








is a Sovereign balm for wounded 
Love. 
2. May Heav’n this blessing to my Wish 
bestow, 
The Sire to be my Friend, the son my 


“oe. 
3. When Friends begin to take Account 
The Devil with such Friends may mount. 
4. When Shame is gone, to take the rabble, 
Through thick and thin, abuse and 
Squabble ; 
When Reason, Proofs, and Wit are want- 
ing, 
Then fly to cursing or to canting. 
The last two quotations on my list cer- 
tainly suggest Butler’s Hudibras. However, 


a careful search of several editions of that | 


poem has failed to disclose either of the 
passages quoted by Garrick. I should 
deeply appreciate any assistance which 


readers might be able and willing to offer. 
Davin M. Littte. 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


[Yeu ISITIONS POST MORTEM.—What 


is the date of the earliest extant inqui- | 


sition taken on the death of a supposed 
tenant in chief of the Crown, and 
of the latest? 

The Record Office Calendars of these inqui- 
sitions begin in 20 Henry III (1235-6) and 
this date agrees with a statement by Rye 
that the Chancery series begins nominally in 
1217, but really eighteen years later. But 
earlier inquests of this kind may survive in 
copies or references elsewhere. Rye says 
that the series extends to 1644; but some 
were taken later and that of William Stan- 
ley, of Hooton, in 1645, is the latest Cheshire 
one noticed. 
quisitions post abolished in 


mortem was 


1660, and I have never heard of one being | 


taken during the Commonwealth period. 
‘The Complete Peerage,’ ed. Gibbe, iii. 
170, states that ‘one of the earliest in- 
quisitions in existence’’ is that taken by 
writ 25 May 1242 on the death of John, the 
last Norman Earl of Chester. But this was 
not for an inquisition post mortem but for 
an enquiry into the disseisin of a ‘tenant 
of the earl after the latter’s death by the 


quotations | 


also | 


The necessity for taking in- | 


| Royal bailiffs. (See P.R.O. Cal. of Inquisi- 
| tion, 1. p. 2). The earliest Cheshire ing. 
| p.m, noticed is that of Hugh Fitton in 
| 1242. The earliest Lancashire one printed 
is that of Henry de Croft, Oct. 1243 (Farrer, 
‘Lancs. Inquests,’ p. 158). 

R. S. B. 


Sik WALTER SCOTT IN THE COURT 
OF SESSION.—I have a letter written 
by Sir Walter Scott to ‘‘The Lord Advo 
cate,’’ repudiating a suggestion made by 
Joseph Hume in the House, that Sir Walter 
spent his time in the Court of Session 

_ in writing novels. 

Can readers tell me whether there is any 
reference to a charge of this nature in any 
of the published works on Sir Walter Scott? 

| The letter is dated from Edinburgh, March 
20, but the year is omitted. It refers to a 
speech of Sir Robert Peel concerning Sir 

| Walter and apparently dealing with the 
latter’s business. This may help to fix the 
date. 

L. N. Repptre. 


OCKING.—In Arthur Machen’s transla- 
“tion of ‘My Life and Adventures’ of 
Casanova (1932), pp. 768-9, an account is 
given of a cock which was shown by Lord 
Pembroke to Casanova. Lord Pembroke 
showed ‘‘ the steel spurs’’. . . ‘‘ then exhi- 
bited the helmet, also of steel.’’ Was it the 
| practice (1763) to provide fighting-cocks with 
helmet, and, if so, would it be possible to 
| See one nowadays ? 


H. S. G. 


UTILLA.—I know a Welsh girl of this 
name. There seems to be a little mystery 
about whence it is derived, and why the child 
received it. Does any reader know it? 
S. Y. 


| (ATHEDRAL OF ST. BAVON, GHENT. 
| —Is there any book which records the 
| monumental inscriptions in Ghent Cathe- 
dral? They are not all readily accessible or 
easily read. Many English Roman Catholic 
| refugees lived in Ghent in days of persecu- 
tion and there has always been a_ small 
English colony in the city of Charles V.; 
it therefore seems not improbable that some 
English names may be commemorated there. 

Mention of Charles V. suggests to me to 
add that many of his descendants are still 
citizens of Ghent. Their family names are 
well-known and their descent recognized, and 
I personally know of one man whose facial 
likeness to his great ancestor was startling. 
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Being unaware of his identity or his pedi- 
gree, the first time I saw him I commented 
to my companion, a Gantois, upon the 
similarity. My friend, struck by what 
semed to him to be my uncanny perspic1- 
city, exclaimed in amazement, “‘ Ciel! He 
is a descendant.’’ Thus men pass and their 
features remain. ; 
JEAN DE GAND. 


OCKHAM HALL, CO. DURHAM.—Can 
any Durham reader tell me the where- 
abouts of Dockham Hall in that county? A 
widow, Mrs. Nicholas Tempest, (née Galley) 
was living there about 1760. 
eC. €. 


ARLY WATER-DRINKERS. — On Feb. 
15, 1743, in the House of Lords, the 
Earl of Sandwich referred to a ‘‘ Mr. Web 
. the founder of our new sect of water- 


drinkers.’’ Who was this Mr. Web? What 
is known of this new sect? 
W. 
LL HALLOWS-ON-SEA, SHEPPEY, 


KENT.—I should be glad if any reader 
could tell me the origin of the name of this 
place, which is described in a Gazetteer of 
the British Isles as ‘‘ A very ancient parish 
and village, r. st. Southern Railway, 2m. 
S.W. Sheerness, 8 m. N.E. Rochester.’’ J 
cannot find it mentioned in any directory, 
guide book or in ‘ Crockford,’ and presume 
it has no church, making the origin of the 
name more curious. 

C. TynpaLtt WULCKO. 
[The correct name of the parish is Hoo All 
Hallows, under which name it will be found 
in Gazeteers and ‘ Crockford ’]. 
MORGAN'S GRAVE.—About half a mile 
~ outside Lyme Regis, on the west side, 
is a triangular piece of ground, at a point 
where three roads meet, which is known as 
“ Morgan’s Grave.’’ The explanation given 
is that a suicide was buried there. I have 
now been told that, on the sea-shore at 
Porteynon in the Gower Peninsula, there is 
a considerable mound of earth and stones 
know locally as ‘‘ Morgan’s Grave.’”? The 
Rev. J. D. Davies in his History of Wes: 
Gower says nothing about it. Can anyone 
explane the coincidence ? 
C. WANEKLYN. 


SPEECH OF DISRAELI.—I read in 
Prince Biilow’s ‘ Memoirs’ (1909-1919), 
Vol. iii, p. 269 (English translation pub 
lished by Putnams), 
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words of Disraeli, spoken as leader of the 
Conservative Opposition: ‘ Professors and 
Rhetoricians invent systems and principles. 
Real statesmen are inspired by nothing else 
than their instinct for power and love of 
country. These are the emotions and meth- 
ods which make great empires.’ — Thus in 
the House of Commons [sic] Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, Earl of Beaconsfield.”’ 

I have been unable to find this quotation 
in Disraeli’s ‘ Speeches’ and ‘ Life,’ and 
shall be grateful to anyone who will inform 
me where it occurs. 

F. S. OLrver. 


YATT OR WYATVILLE FAMILY. — 
Where can I find a pedigree of the Wyatt 
family? Why did Jeffrey Wyatt, the archi- 
tect, change his name to Wyatville when he 
was knighted ? 
Mary Rybe. 


AN EARLY SUFFRAGETTE, 1740 ?—The 
following advertisement appeared in the 
London Evening Post, June 26-28, 1740: 
Woman’s Superior Excellence 
by Sophia 

Author of Woman not inferior to Man. 

Printed for John Hawkins. 

W. J. P. Wricart. 


JIGHTEENTH CENTURY DINNER- 
TABLE CUSTOMS.—In ‘ The Honours 
of the Table,’ 1791, it is noted that the cus- 
tom of all the ladies sitting together at one 
end of the dinner-table, and the gentlemen 
at the other end, was being superseded by “‘ a 
gentleman and a lady sitting alternately 
round the table, and this for the better con- 
venience of a lady’s being attended to and 
served by the gentleman next her.’’ Are 
there any references in diaries or memoirs to 
this change of custom? 
P. D. M. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY. — When, and by 
whom, was this Society started, and 
when, and why, did it expire? Over many 
years it published a long series of beauti- 
fully coloured reproductions of Old Masters 
Is it possible to obtain a catalogue of these 

reproductions ? 

N. A. 


OVER FRIARY.—In a short abstract of 
the will of St. Richard, Bishop of 
Chichester, who died 3 April, 1253, mention 
is made of a bequest of 20s. ‘‘ to the House 
of Friars at Dover ’’ (Nicolas, Test. Vetusta, 
What is this? The longer abstract of 
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his will dated 1253 omits this legacy (ibid., 
760-1) and I haven’t access to ‘ Sussex 
Archaeol. Col.,’ i., 170. 

ood. A. 


What is known of the Rev. Alexander 
Douglas, minister of Logie and one of the 





part; Sir William Cordell, Knt., Master 
of the Rolls, and Dame Mary his wife, 3rd 
part; Alice Lewes, daughter and coheir of 


| Dame Dorothy Bozame, 4th part; Francis 
THE REV. ALEXANDER DOUGLAS. — | 


correspondents of Wodrow, a son of the Rev. | 


Robert Douglas, 
clergyman of the seventeenth century, who in 
early life was chaplain to the Scots Auxili- 
aries in the service of Gustavus Adolphus, 
and a great favourite of that monarch. 
The Rev. Alexander Douglas is said to 
have been a great-grandson of Mary, Queen 


George Douglas of Lochleven. 
proof of this extant? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


Is there any 


an eminent Presbyterian | 


Babbington, cousen and coheir of Dame 
Dorothy Bozame, of 5th part; Henry 
Savile, cousen and co-heir of Dame Dorothy 
Bozame, George Savile his son, 6th part. 
Does ‘‘ cousin ’’ in this case refer to sons- 
in-law of Dame Dorothy Bozame or to grand- 
children? The pedigree of Bozon, which, I 
believe, is in Thoroton’s ‘ Notts.,’ runs as 
follows : 
Matilda de 


1. Thomas Bozon, married 


| Lovetot. 
of Scots, through a child borne by her to | 


URNAME OF HALLEE.—In the printed | 


register of marriages at St. Dunstan’s, 
Stepney, are the entries following :— 


2. Henricus Bozon, married Katherina fil 
Robert Markham, mil. [Henry was of 
Syreston ]. 

3. Richard Bozon, de Barrowby, miles, 
ob. 16 Hen. VIII, married Dorothy, fil. and 
haer. Jas. Devyn de Sireston. Dorothy mar- 
ried (2) William Vernon, and had issue, 


| Jana, fil. and haer. who married Henricus 


1716. Water Walter, of Wapping, mariner, | 


and Elizabeth Halley, spinster—25 February. 
1716. 
Eleanor Hallee, spinster,—11 June. 


John West, of Wapping, mariner, and | 


Although my collection of notes, formed | 
during the last thirty years or more, on the | 
surname Halley and variants thereof, is | 
rather extensive, I do not recall any previous | 


instance of the spelling ‘‘ Hallee.’’ Can any 


reader say if this spelling occurs in other | 


records ? 
There appears to be no evidence whatever 


Savile of Lupsell. [Evidently he of the 6th 
part]. By Sir Richard Bozun she had five 
daughters : 

(1) Amy or Agnes, ux. Henry Babyton. 
(Was Francis Babbington of the 5th part, 
his son?). Another record states that the 
widow of Henry Babyington married Francis 
Moore. 

(2) Alicia, ux. G. Poole. (This appears 
to be she who is called ‘‘ Alice Lewes, daugh- 


| ter, of the 4th part.’’) 


that the above Eleanor Hallee was related to | 


the Francis Halley, sen., and Eleanor Pyke, 


ii. 45). Francis Halley, sen., was born circa 
1673 (clviii. 257). His wife, Eleanor Pyke, 
was baptised at St. Olave’s, Hart Street, 
London, Jan. 7, 1676 (cliv. 214). 

The ‘two entries first above given were 
supplied by a record-searcher in London. 


E. F. MacPrixe. 
Chicago, Ill. 


OZON, BOZUN, BOZAM: ‘ COUSINS 
AND HEIRS.’’—The following Inden- 


(3) Elizabeth, ux. Richard Paynel. 
(Would Francis Pannell of the 1st part be 


stag | a son 2) 
his wife, who were married in 1696 (11th S., | 


(4) Marian, married Thomas Worley. 


| (Was this Mary Worseley, widow, of the 2nd 


part ?) 
(5) Margareta, married Richard Clopton, 
miles. (Were these the parents of Mary, 


| wife of Sir William Cordell, Knt. ?) 


| in-law 


ture is catalogued, under Northamptonshire, | Y 0 
| pedigree of Morton of Bawtry, Yorks, com- 


in Mr. Moulton’s, Catalogue : 

1 Feb., 1558. Indenture of 6 parts for 
partition between the cousens and coheirs of 
Dame Dorothy Bozame by which Clipston 
manor was allotted to Francis Pannell. 
Francis Pannell, cosyn and coheir of Dame 
Dorothy Bozame, 1st part; Mary Worseley 
of Hepleston, co. North’ton, widow, 2nd 


If this reasoning is correct, then the son- 
of Dame Dorothy Bozame, Henry 
Savile, is called “‘ cousin,’’ and Francis Bab- 
bington, who appears ‘te be a grandson, is 
also called ‘‘ cousin.”’ 


Who was the following Alice Bozon? The 


piled from Hunter’s Deanery of Doncaster, 


| i., p. 76; Herald’s Visit. of Notts., 1563-4, 
| by William Flower, pub. in Harl. Soc. Pub., 


| 
} 


vol. iv., p. 213, gives: 

1. Robert Morton of Bawtry, Yorks., mar- 
ried a daughter of Knyaston of Notts. 

2. Robert Morton, s. and h., married 
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Alice, daughter of Sir Richard Bozon, Knt. 

There are no dates for the above, but their 
son, 

3. Nicholas Morton, was living in the 
reign of Henry VIII, and his son, 

4. Charles Morton, left a will dated 
‘© 1531.’’ My copy has a note added, ‘‘ Alice 
Bozon had a sister who married a Pier- 
oint.”’ 

- Could Alice have been a daughter of the 
Richard Bozon I have under date ‘‘ 25 Hen. 
6”? My copy is a carbon and faded; there 
are ‘‘ ditto’? marks under ‘‘ Henry,’ but 
there do not appear to be any under the ‘‘6.”’ 

Any additional notes to ‘the following 
would be of assistance. 

Inquisition taken 1242. 
of William de Albini, 4 Kts. fee in Orston, 
Scherenton (?), Screvenlow (?), Coleston, 
Dalindos, Staunton. (From 1244 to 1426, 
the de Ros apparently were tenants at Ors- 
ton. ‘‘ Robertus de Ros, tenet, 1244; Nicho- 
las de Ros, tenet, 1316; Radulpho de Neville 
had from William de Ros, Juror, 13546; 
Thomas Roos, 1428, quo quondum Radulphus 
Neville tenuit.’’) 

1316. ‘‘ Petrus Bozun-Scroutely. Hundred 
of East Flegg. (Norfolk). 9 E.3.’’ Screve- 
ton, Bingham, Hund. (said to adjoin Orston) 
John Bozon, miles.’’ 35 E.3. Screveton, 
Bingham, Hund. John Bozon, miles.’ In 
Leicester, no date, there is the following: 
Hundred of Framland. De John Bozun who 
held 1 fee in Claxton, subsidum 3. 1425. 
Richard Bozun held 4 fee in Tuttyshale 
(Tittershall ?). Richard Bozun held 2 fees 
in Oryton, hundred of Waylond, quandam 
Petri Boson. (Norfolk). 25 H.6. Screve- 
ton, Bingham, Hund. Henry Bozon, miles. 
25 H. Screveton, Bingham, Hund. Richard 
Bozon, miles. 16 H. 8. Screveton, Bingham, 
Hund. Richard Bozun de Barrowby, ob. 16 
H. 8, left 5 daughters.’’ 

My map of Lincolnshire shows ‘‘ Bozon 
Hall ”’ situated between Kirton and Framp- 
ton, just south of Boston. Were the Bozons 
ever of this place? 

D. Mattrsy VERRILL. 


FIREPROOF HOUSE. — I have more 

than once, in the course of my reading, 
come across casual references to a ‘‘ fireproof 
house’ built on Putney Heath or Wimble- 
don Common in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century. Can any reader give me in- 
formation on the subject—or refer to any 
book in which I shall find particulars? 


S. H. 





Roger Bozun held | 


Replies. 





‘* THE BRAVE OLD DUKE OF YORK.”” 
(clxiv. 408). 


R several years I have been try- 

ing to trace the authorship of this 
epigram, and so far without success. All the 
Remembrancers have been interrogated, but 
they care as little for ‘‘ Duke” as for 
‘York’? or even ‘‘hill.’”’ Even Peter 
Pindar (alias Dr. John Walcott) pleads not 
guilty. Searching the files of the Morning 
Chronicle is an arduous task, but this is 
quite a possible hiding place. Every child 
sems to know the rhyme, so it may easily 


| have found a home in the nursery at an early 


| date. 


| France in 1609-10 for 


| in the Observer his great services as 


But if so, it is a parody on a very 
much older rhyme which runs:— 

The King of France went up the hill, 

With twenty thousand men 
The King of France came down the hill 
And ne’er went up again. 

In a letter from James Howell at Paris, to 
Sir James Croft dated May 12, 1620, it is 
alleged that the song had reference to the 
raising of 40,000 men by Henri Quatre of 
his projected war 
against the Emperor. According to Halli- 
well-Phillipps, however, there is evidence of 
slightly greater age, for in a tract called 
“The Pigges Corantoe’’ (4to. London, 
1642) it is called ‘‘ Old Tarlton’s Song,”’ 
and Richard Tarlton, the comic actor, died 
in 1588. 

To return to the Duke of York. Following 
James, ‘the brother of Charles II, there were 


| three Dukes of York and Albany—Ernest 


Augustus, brother of George I, whose ser- 
vices as a soldier were not of much interest 
to the British public; Edward Augustus, 
brother of George III, who died a Vice- 
Admiral at Monaco at the age of 28; and 
finally Frederick Augustus, second son of 
George III. Some ten years ago I traced 
Com- 


| mander-in-Chief, as well as the first Duke of 
Wellington’s eulogy of them. 


On the outbreak of war in 1793, his father 
insisted on appointing him to the chief 
command in Flanders, with an army which 


| lacked everything necessary for success, par: 


| ticularly an efficient staff and discipline 


The critics were quite as ready to blame 
him for the slightest reverse as to withhold 
credit for even a brilliant action. An in- 
stance of the latter occured on the 18th Aug., 
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1793, just two days after his thirtieth birth- 
day. A remarkable little book is in my 
possession (printed in 1796) by an anonymous 
‘* Officer of the Guards,’’ who, as an eye- 
witness, gives a detailed description of the 


affair, dated the following day. The Brigade | 
of Guards, being at Menin, were sent (less | 


their flank companies) at the entreaty of the 
Prince of Orange, to help some Dutch troops 
who were outnumbered at Lincelles, nearly 
six miles 8.S.W. from Menin. 
When arriv’d near the village, we hunted 
around, 
But in vain, not a Dutchman was there: to 





HOENICIANS IN BRITAIN  (elxiy, 
407).—Vol. vii. of the ‘ Cambridge An- 
cient History,’ chapters ii. and xxiv., with 
the bibliographies to 'those chapters, will 
probably contain the information Mr. A. G. 
Dousr 7s in search of, 
ONSLow, 

Clandon Park, Guildford. 

Mr. G. A. Dovsr might begin his 
inquiry by investigating the name Hannibai. 
It is often merely a derivative of Annabel, 
and may sometimes be a variant of Honey- 
ball (like the German Humboldt), with an 
Anglo-Saxon original Hunbeald. —(Honey- 


| ball, again, may represent an earlier Han- 


be found. 

With Lake at their head; who, belov’d and 
rever’d, 

Not less by his conduct than _ valour’s 
endear’d 

To us all. That he headed the Guards at | 


Lincelles, ; 
The annals of war to his credit shall tell. 
He rode down the line, and encourag’d his 
men, 


nibal). But so learned an etymologist as 
Mr. WEEKLEy allows, in a footnote to p. 82 
of his ‘ Romance of Names,’ that “‘'the fre- 
quent occurrence of this name and its cor 
ruptions in Cornwall suggest that it may 
really have been introduced by Cartha 
ginian sailors.’’ 

Personally, I shrewdly suspect that care- 


| ful investigation would produce other deriv- 


To charge and retake the redoubts once | 
again. 

The business completely and quickly was 
done, 


Twelve pieces of cannon were gallantly won. 


Thus our eye-witness. The hill on which 
stood the village was not ‘ very high,’’ in 
fact no more than 200 feet, and it may be 
added that the force under Gerard Lake 
numbered not 10,000 but 1,100, which shows 
how much historical accuracy may be looked 
for in a nursery rhyme. 


ates of Punic names—Barca, Hanno, etc. 


On the flight of the Dutch being reported | 


to him, the Duke ordered up another brigade 
and some Hessian battalions in support, on 
whose arrival the Guards marched down the 
hill again and back to camp at Menin, since 
when the name Lincelles finds a worthy 
place among their many battle honours. 

I have searched in most of the likely places 
for anything to show that the lines quoted 
by AsapxH were set to music, but so far with- 
out success. 

Evan W. H. FYers, 
Major. 
Member of the Council, Society for Army 
Historical Research. 
Wellington Club, S.W.1. 


PALSTAFF'S IMPESA (clxiv. 

With regard to the quotation from 
Horace, ‘‘ Micat inter omnes,’’ there is an 
apt double pun on the title-page of George 
Hoddesford’s ‘ Monody on the Death of Dick 
an Academical Cat.’’ Mi-cat inter omnes. 


F. Witi1am Cock. 
The Well House, Appledore, Kent. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Information can be obtained from * Phoen- 
ician Origin of Britons, Scots and Anglo- 
Saxons,’ by Professor L. A. Waddell, 1924, 
and ‘ European and other Race Origins,’ by 
Herbert Bruce Hannay, 1915. 


H. Kenpra Baker. 


THE LOVING BALLAD OF LORD 
BATEMAN (celxiv. 335). — I think I 
exhausted this subject in ‘N. and Q.’ 
and the Sunday Times in 1904. See 
“N. and Q.,’ 10S. 1, 27 Feb., 1904; Sunday 


| Times, 27 Jan., 3 Feb., 17 Feb., 2 March, 


| 1904. 


389). — | 


The original source was a very rare 
broadside, entitled ‘ Young Baker,’ a fac- 
simile of which was published in Tregaskis’s 
Catalogue shortly after, and was priced £48. 
It was dated circa 1790. See also Sotheby’s 
catalogue of a sale on 3 July, 1924. 

Can any reader tell me of any edition of 
the above issued between the 185i edition of 
David Bogue, and the first of the George 
Bell editions, 1870? 


Epwarp HeEron-ALLeEN. 


| ** PILIOLI”’ (clxiv. 373). — Farrer trans- 


lated it ‘‘namesake”’ in a charter, 1160-75 


| (‘ Karly Yorks. Charters,’ ii., no. 836), but 


filiolus is godson (C. Trice Martin, ‘ Record 
Interpreter,’ 2nd ed., 242); compare French 
‘* filleul.”’ 

H. I. A. 
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“NIDDYKYE”’ (clxiv. 390).—This word, in 
the form didicoy, used as a synonym for 


| 


agipsy by an old Wiltshire shepherd, was in- | 


quired about in The Guardian, Nov. 18, 1932, 
but I do not know whether any answer was 
printed. J. Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dic- 
tionary ’ records diddiky (pronounced not 
like ‘‘ cherry-pie ’’ but like ‘‘ mimicry ’’) in 
the sense of ‘‘a gipsy’s kettle’”’ 
shire (New Forest). It also records dad- 
docky in the sense of ‘‘ decayed, rotten, in- 
ferior, weak, tasteless’’ (Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire, Herefordshire, Gloucester- 
shire, Berkshire, Hampshire, Wiltshire, 
Somerset), and daddock, ‘‘ rotten wood, 
touchwood ’’ (same counties and U.S.A.). 
The ‘Oxford English Dictionary’ regards 
the -ock of daddock as the diminutive suffix 
(seen in bullock, etc.), and suggests that the 


in Hamp- | 


akai for dik akai look here). The third 
correspondent ‘‘ R.J.S.’’ (Portsmouth) said 
that the constable of the village of Goring- 
by-Sea, Sussex, acted as interpreter in 
gipsy cases before the magistrates. From 
him he gathered that ‘‘ Didyco ’’ denoted 
pure-booded gipsies, whereas ‘“‘ Gypo ”’ indi- 
cated almost the riff-raff. 
H. AsKEw. 


A better spelling is Didakat. Crofton and 
Smart (‘ Dialect of the English Gypsies ) 
explain the word as meaning half-gypsies, 
who commonly mispronounce Dik akai (look 
here) in this way. 

CHARLES STRACHEY. 


| BOUGH-HOUSES (clxiv. 389).—The word 


stem dad- may be connected with dodder, “‘to | 


tremble,’’ variants of which are dadder, 
didder, dither. 
One suspects that diddykye is a term of 


contempt and wonders whether it has some- 


how been influenced by the word diddle, ‘‘ to 


cheat.’’ 
L. R. M. Stracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


The first number of ‘World-Lore’ for Janu- 
ary-ebruary, 1926, contained a dialect story 
from the Mendip Hills, entitled ‘‘ Shoo-all- 
ye-Birds ’? which was contributed by Fredk. 
C. Taylor. This story contained ‘the word 
“ Diddy-coys ’’ with gypsies in parenthesis 
as the meaning. ‘‘ Diddycoy ”’ is evidently 


is given and illustrated by quotations 
in Joseph Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dic- 
tionary,’ showing that bough-houses_ were 
“formerly the custom at Horncastle Fair ” 
in Lincolnshire, ‘‘ suppressed at Pershore in 
1863 ’’ (Worcestershire), known also at 
Selmeston Fair in Sussex before 1852 (‘N. 
and Q.,’ 1 S. v. 371), and in Suffolk. 


L. R. M. Srracuwan. 


In going through some notes I am making 


| on a fourteenth-century list of scotpayers in 


the same as the ‘‘ Diddykye’’ of the query. | 
The appearance of the word led in the 3rd | 


number of the magazine (May-June) to an 
inquiry as ‘to its origin and meaning. This 
inquiry produced replies from three corres- 
pondents which appeared in the following 
number. 

The first one emenated from Mr. 
the author of the dialect story in which he 


Taylor | 


said he always understood the word to be | 
used as a phrase of contempt applying to a | 
class who were not true gypsies, i.e. a half- | 


bred gipsy, low class dealers, travellers, etc. 

A second reply under the initials 
“A. G. G.’’ gave it as a name apparently 
derived from the gypsies themselves. And 
reference was made to a statement made by 


R. A. Scott Macfie, editor of the ‘ Journal | 


of the Gypsy Lore Society,’ an eminent 
Romani scholar who said that ‘‘ Didakai ”’ 
was a name applied to half-breeds by pure- 
bred gypsies, it being an intimation of the 
way half-bred gypsies talk Romani (did 


| 


Romney Marsh, I have come across several 
entries as follows: ‘‘ Johannes atte Bough,’’ 
‘“Sim(on) atte Bough ’’; in all cases Bough 
is written with an apostrophe at the end. 
F. Witt1am Cock. 


HILDREN’S GARLAND POEMS (elx. 
476).—At 10S. 1, 441, under ‘ The Moon 
and the Weather,’ is printed a poetical epistle 
headed ‘Signs of Approaching Foul 
Weather.’ There is an editorial note that 
with many verbal differences these lines are 
given in ‘ The Naturalist’s Poetical Com- 
panion ’ (Leeds, 1833), and are attributed to 
Dr. Jenner. I presume this is the poem en 
quired about, and that the author is the cele- 
brated Dr. Edward Jenner. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY = (clxiv. 

372, 410).—The reply by ‘‘ Latty ’”’ may 
be supplemented by some notes taken from 
‘Manchester Notes and Queries,’ Vol. v. 
(1883-4), pp. 322-3, and Vol. vi, p. 222. 
Reference is made to a portrait of William 
Marsden in the Manchester Free Library 
and to a meeting on 25 Sept. 1843 to urge 
merchants and tradesmen to adopt the half- 
holiday. Marsden was the only son of Henry 
Marsden of Manchester, and died at Alder- 
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ley Hotel on 3 May 1848. 


den presided, was Robert Jacques Lowes, 
who died 17 Sept. 1874, aged 56. A brass 
plate on his gravestone in Ardwick Cemetery 
had the following inscription :— 

In commemoration of the many valuable 
services rendered by him to the cause of edu- 
cation, and his philanthropic labours on be- 
half of the Saturday Half-Holiday movement, 
which he originated in 1843, this tablet is placed 
here by a few friends. 


The article gives the exact wording of the | 
agreement signed by Manchester bankers, | 
merchants, manufacturers and calico prin- | 
ters, to close their places of business at onc | 


o’clock every Saturday, commencing on 4 
Nov. 1843. Four hundred and _ forty-one 
signatures were obtained; with those of 43 
representatives of carrying establishments 


and railways to a later document of 15 Nov. | 
1843. The original documents seem to have | 


been handed to ‘the Mayor in 1886 for de- 
posit in the city archives or Public Library. 
Neither Marsden nor Lowes is noticed in 
the ‘ D.N.B.,’ but to them and their com- 
mittee should be given the credit of initiating 
the Saturday half-holiday. R. S. B. 


[NuUsuAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (clxiv. | 


53, 87, 106, 158, 195, 375).—My grand- 
mother told me of an incident that must 
have occurred at least 100 years ago. A 
couple brought a baby girl to be christened, 
and when asked to name the child, replied: 
‘*Gorilla,’’ which they thought to be a 
pretty name. The parson, being a man of 
wit, christened the infant ‘‘ Corilla,’’ and 
so entered it on the baptismal register. 


I have met the possessors of the following 
Christian names, all of them girls or women : 
Dulcibella (second name); Araminta; Alan- 
nah (Irish Darling); Moti (Hindustani = 
Pearl); Orontes (This lady was born on 
board the old troopship Orontes during a 
voyage: it was her second name); Merrowi 
(named after an island in the River Nile). 

Lady Clodagh Anson, née Beresford, in her 
book of memories, ‘ My Book,’ tells us that 
she was named ‘“ Clodagh’’ after a little 
river, the Clodagh, which runs -hrough 
Lord Waterford’s property in Ireland. 

C. B. E. 


THE RULE OF THE ROAD (clxiv. 405).-— 

In Bisset’s verse, as quoted by Mr. 
JaGGaRD, the first line does not scan cor- 
= I have long known the lines given 
thus : 


\ 
The honorary | 
secretary of the Committee, over which Mars- | 


— 


The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 
In riding or driving along; 
If you keep to your left you are sure to be 
rignt,; 
If you keep to the right you’ll be wrong, 
Which is the correct version ? 
HERBERT MAxweELt. 


{ 


Monreith. 


In ‘ Treasure Trove,’ collected by John 0’ 
London (1923) the poem is quoted thus: 
The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 


In riding or driving along 
If you keep to the left you are sure to be 


right, 
If you go to the right you’ll be wrong. 
But in walking, a different custom applies, 
And just the reverse is the rule; 
If you keep to your right, you’ll be right, 
safe, and wise; 
If you keep to your left you’re a fool, 


This is ascribed to Lord Erskine. 
H. Askew. 


APPRENTICES AND SALMON (elxiv. 
240, 283, 319). — The following extract 
from the Cheltenham Chronicle for Jan. 16, 
1932, is very definite, but, if probed, might 
be found ‘to be on a par with those quoted 
at the above references: 


One fact my old colleague told me _ about 
| his youth threw a quaint light on the changes 
| that have come over the gastronomic manners 
of the Severnside towns since his _ boyhood. 
When he was a youth it was the custom for 
careful parents to get inserted into their sons’ 
apprenticeship papers a clause by which the 
master covenanted not to feed the apprentice 
| on salmon more than twice a week. This cus- 
tom prevailed in Gloucester and Tewkesbury, 
and probably in other Severnside towns, for 
in those days, before the coming of the re 
frigerating chamber, when salmon was often 
a drug on the market, salmon was_ rather 
something to be avoided than of which to 
swank. In his own apprenticeship papers (to 
the printing trade) the anti-salmon clause ap- 
peared, and probably he was the only journa- 
| list in the country who could make such a 
| statement. 
A. L. Cox. 


GUBNAMES AS CHRISTIAN NAMES 

(clxiv. 336, 392).—This use appears to 
have become fairly common after the Restor- 
ation in 1660, but I have found it as early 
as 1580. For instance, Barkeley Gardiner 
admitted at Gray’s Inn Feb., 1582/4, 
and Brampton Gurdon a few months later. 
It is usually, I think, a wife’s maiden name, 
as in my own case, where it dates from ¢. 
1720. 





Wasey STerry. 
British Consulate, Alexandria. 
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P The Library. 


The Education of Shakespeare. _ By George 
A. Plimpton. (London and New York: 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. net). 


‘ier? basis of this book is a collection 
(which, at any rate in private hands, 
must be virtually unique) of early school- 
books. The reader may here pore over fine 
facsimiles of frontispieces and_ title-pages, 
and occasional selected pages from the body 
of these old school-books, and savour quota- 
tions from the text put before the scholars 
or from kindly expositions oi theory on the 
part of authors, and so revive to some pur- 
pose, and possibly extend, what he already 
knows of sixteenth-century education. Per- 





haps he will find it better than is com- | 


monly thought. At any rate, there is much 
evidence that schoolmasters tried to mix 
amusement with instruction, though they 
clearly failed to grasp that jokes which have 
to be memorised cease, in a child’s mind, 
to be jokes at all. Mr. Plimpton estimates 
the amount of Latin that a boy would 
acquire at such a school as the Stratford- 
on-Avon Grammar School—even though a 
Ben Jonson might call it ‘‘small Latin ’’—- 
at ‘‘ very much more than is mastered by 
the average American college graduate of 
to-day.” 

No doubt the best comparison for English 
schools would be with the French commonly 
taught, with some advantage on the side of 
Latin, for it was pursued both longer and 
more assiduously. Mr. Plimpton, we do not 
know on what grounds, thinks Shakespeare 
stayed at school till 1580, when he would 
have been sixteen. What little we know 
about his school-days (and how very little it 
is!) contains suggestion that he was with- 
drawn from schoo] earlier than most boys. 
However, one can hardly be mistaken in sup- 
posing that as a schoolboy he easily “in a 
short time fulfilled a long time,’’? and mast- 
ered fully whatever the Stratford Free School 
had to give him. It is not in tags or allu- 
sions that we can best detect what Latin did 
for him; nor even in vocabulary, though that 
yields more. It is rather in an influence— 
or shall we say a subtle grammatical pat- 
tern—forming and articulating his sentences, 
particularly where these are elaborate. It 
was an influence to which every writer of 
that day was subject—but not, surely, with- 
out his having himself assimilated Latin, 
though he may not have acquired such facil- 





ity in it as to satisfy the high standard of 
the Latin of that day, much higher for the 
ordinary scholar than in our own. 

We most of us know something of Ascham 
and Mulcaster, of Lily’s Latin Grammar, 
and tthe Colloquies of Erasmus. Here we 
may make acquaintance in some slight de- 
gree not only with the Dialogues of Corderius 
and the ‘ Flores aliquot Sententiarum,’ and 
the Aesop’s Fables, which small boys had to 
learn out of, but also with Ocland’s ‘ Ang- 
lorum Praelia,’ Stockwood’s ‘ Disputatiun- 
cularum Grammaticalium Libellus,’ Wil- 
son’s ‘ Art of Rhetorique’ and ‘ Rule of 
Reason ’—books to alarm little ones and in- 
flict many an hour of struggle on the bigger 
boys. One of the nicest books of all to have 
must have been Sir Thomas Elyot’s Latin- 
English Dictionary, where you might jump 
easily from “‘ Ariadne, a lady the wyfe of 
Theseus, whom he forsoke, not withstanding 
she had saved his lyfe,’’ to ‘‘ Arida vita, a 
straight lyfe’’ and ‘‘ Aridus homo, a dry2 
felowe, of whom nothyng may be gotten. som 
do call hym a pelt, or a pynchebeker,’’ to 
many interesting meanings for ‘“‘ Aries, etis, 
a ram,’’ and presently to a quite exciting 
account of the Arimaspi. Then there was 
book published by Whithals about 1554, des- 
cribed as “‘ a littell Dictionarie for children”’ 
containing ‘‘ Phrases both Rhythmicall and 
Proverbiall,’’ which was ‘‘ recognised by Dr. 
Evans’’ and, it seems, recommended ‘‘ To 
avoid all Barbarisms and Anglicisms.”’ 
There are some children who, to get learn- 
ing, seem to require little beyond books and 
a standard ‘to work up to: if Shakespeare 
was such a child, his school-books alone 
would, probably, not have served him at all 
badly. Researches in Stratford suggest that 


| he was taught by a competent schoolmaster, 


so that these books may well have produced 
their full effect and the store of learning 
with which his imagination set out have 
been—as Mr. Plimpton, too, has been led 
to think—not so very meagre after all. 


Tue Oxrorp UNIveRsitTy Press have sent 
us vol. xii. of The Year’s Work in English 
Studies—being essays on the work for 1931, 
edited by Dr. F. S. Boas and Dr. Mary S. 
Serjeantson (10s. 6d. net). The writer who 
had to deal with the greatest bulk is Miss 
Dorothy Everett on ‘ Middle English.’ Pro- 
fessor B. Ifor Evans, of Sheffield, opens 
with a pleasant account of ‘ Literary History 
and Criticism ’ in works of a general charac- 
ter on Philology (General Works), followed 
by Dr. Mary Serjeantson, and Old English 
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Studies by Miss D. E. M. Clarke. Dr. 
Boas summarizes the ‘ Renaissance’ and 
‘ Elizabethan Drama,’ in the latter of which 
there is a great deal of minor but interest- 
ing result of research to record. To Pro- 
fessor Allardyce Nicoll fall Shakespeare and 
the Restoration. Dr. G. B. Harrison and | 
Mr. L. C. Martin deal with the Poetry and 
Prose of the Elizabethan period, and Pro- 
fessor Edith Morley with the Eighteenth 
Century. Two essays on the Ninteenth Cen- | 
tury and After are the contribution of Dr. 
H. V. Routh, and the volume is wound up 
by ‘ Bibliographica,’ by Mr. Harry Sellers. | 
Besides being obviously useful, this record | 
is pleasant reading, with its kindly humour | 
in checking the wilder endeavours of im- 
mature theorists, generous appreciation of 
good work, and, where necessary, trenchant 
criticism. 


| £25); Evelyn’s ‘ Sculptura’ (1662: 
| and Donne’s ‘ Poems,’ with the elegies on 
| the author’s death (1633: £55). 


| Mr. Bernarp Hatirpay, of Leicester. 
| are presentation copies, the one a first edi- 


| phry Clinker ’ (1771: £40) ; and Goldsmith’s 


‘ The Traveller ’ (1765: £45). The sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century books include Dek- 
ker’s ‘ A Strange Horse-Race’ in the first 
edition (1613: £90), and—also a first edition 
—Daniel’s ‘ Worthy Tract of Paulus Jovius’ 
(1585: £70). For £60 is offered the first 
unauthorised edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s 


| * Religio Medici,’ and for £40 the first edi- 


tion of Waller’s ‘ Poems’ (1645). 


We may 
also mention Drayton’s ‘ Poems’ 


(1630: 
£28), 


Two good Pope items appear in Catalogue 
No. 162 which we received the other day from 
Both 


tion of the translation of the Odyssey given 


| to the Rev. Alexander Pope of Reay, in 1/32 


WE have received from Messrs. J. N. 
Dent anp Sons Dr. W. T. Whitley’s book, 
Congregational Hymn-Singing in England 
(5s. net). The account of early Christian 
hymns and hymn-singing is rather slight (it | 
contains the phrase, ‘‘ Aquinas of the ancient 
Benedictines ’’’) but the chapters on the, 
hymn-singing of Reformation times with the | 
various influences from the Continent and | 
the means by which new words and new tunes | 
were introduced, should be useful. In the | 
ordinary setting out of hymns for singing, 
Dr. Whitley seems to regret the splitting up 
of two long lines to make a four-line stanza. 
We should imagine that could be justified 
by its making 'the words easier for the aver- 
age singer in a congregation to seize. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. PICKERING AND CHATTO send us 
their Catalogue No. 281 of books on English 
Literature, in which they describe many 
items of great interest. Thus, among first 
editions of the nineteenth century, they have 
‘ Sense and Sensibility ’ (1811: £90); ‘ Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ (1809: 
£40); Trollope’s ‘Can You Forgive Her?’ 
(1864: £12 12s.) and Stevenson’s ‘ A Child’s 
Garden of Verses’ (1885: £30). We noticed 
among eighteenth-century items, besides a 
first edition of the Dictionary itself (1755: 
£35) a copy of ‘ The Plan of a Dictionary,’ 
which Johnson put forth in 1747, addressed to | 
Lord Chesterfield (£45). And here are also | 
first editions of ‘Clarissa’ (1748: £30) ; ‘Hum- 
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| (1725-6: £15 15s.), the other, offered at the 


same price, a first edition of the poet’s Col- 


| lected Works (1717-1725) given in 1730 to 
| Paul Rolli. 


We noticed a copy of Ormerod’s 
‘ Cheshire’ (1819: £10 10s.); and one of 
Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk ’ (1739-75: £13 10s.), 
to which, for £3 3s., may be added the sup 
plement brought out in 1929. There is a 
tempting folio—published 1835-46—of proof 
copies of fifty engravings from the works of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, priced £35; and 
under ‘ Coloured Costume’ we have five 8vo. 
volumes containing 274 coloured engravings 
—‘ Picturesque Representations of the Dress 
and Manners of ‘the English, Russians, 


| Turks, Austrians and Chinese’ (1814: £12 


10s.). We may also mention a copy of the 


| original edition of Granger’s ‘ Biographical 


History of England,’ in five volumes, which 
have been extended to twenty by the inser- 
tion of more than two thousand engraved 
portraits (1769-74: £30). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of frieids which readers may like 


| to send to him. 





Wycombe, 
a: 











